The Real Conflict in Lebanon’s War 

It s Not Moslem Against Christian— -It’s Both Against Syrian Domination 



By Habib C. Malik 

T HE IMAGES of the Lebanon war are 
by now so numbingly familiar to the 
West that people may be missing a 
fundamentally important change that has 
taken place in the war there. Since last 
March, this fragmented society has begun 
fo unite in supporting the demand of Gen. 
Michel Aoun, the interim prime minister, 
for removal of the Syrian occupation army 
from Lebanon. 

Yes, there's still factional fighting be- 
tween Christians and Moslems. And yes, 
Lebanon's old Christian-dominated political 
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system is outmoded and unfair. But for the 
first time in Lebanon’s 15-year agony, the 
political situation has been simplified for 
anyone willing to see the obvious: It is no 
longer purely a civil war among rival Leb- 
anese factions, much less a “religious war.” 
It is a “war of national liberation” against 
Syria, which directly and through its 
proxies now controls 70 percent of Leba- 
nese territory. 

This characterization of the Lebanon war 
is so much at odds with the assumptions of 
most Americans— even high-ranking offi- 
cials at the State Department — that I need 
to offer some evidence that Christians and 
Moslems are united in wanting the Syrians 
out. Consider that: 

■ Thirty percent of the Lebanese army 
troops fighting the Syrians are Moslem. 
They are commanded by Gen. Aoun, a 



Christian, but they share his determination 
to remove foreign forces from the country. 

■ Syria has failed in its efforts to push pre- 
dominantly Moslem Lebanese army bri- 
gades into the fray against Gen. Aoun’s 
forces. These units, based in West Beirut 
and other areas under Syrian control, have 
generally stayed in their barracks. 

■ Despite Syria’s efforts to rouse Moslem 
protest against Gen. Aoun, there have not 
been mass street demonstrations in West 
Beirut denouncing the general or burning 
his effigy. Quite the contrary, there have 
been quiet expressions of support for Aoun. 
In late July, for example, residents of West 
Beirut awoke to find pictures of the general 
posted by his supporters around the Henri 
Chehab Barracks in the Moslem neighbor- 
hood of Mousaytbeh. 
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■ Prominent Sunni families who moved to 
East Beirut since last March have brought 
horror stories about the Syrian occupa- 
tion — including tales of looting, drug- 
smuggling, political intimidation and whole- 
sale confiscation of property. Suffice it to 
say that even among their political support- 
ers in Lebanon, the Syrians are not well- 
liked. And there’s a widespread suspicion in 
West Beirut that the Syrians were respon- 
sible for the death last spring of Sunni Mufti 
Sheik Hassan Khaled, who at the time of his 
death was resisting Syrian pressure to de- 
nounce Gen. Aoun. 

Syria nevertheless continues to claim 
that the war is one of civil strife among Leb- 
anese. Syria's mouthpieces are mainly fac- 
tional leaders like Nabih Berri and Walid 
Jumblatt. But their arguments shouldn’t be 
taken at face value, for Berri and Jumblatt 
are not free men. The Syrians helped en- 
gineer Berri’s sudden rise to Shiite prom- 
inence in L980, while the price for Jum- 
blatt’s Druze victory in the Chouf in 198.1 
was subservience to Syrian policy in Leb- 
anon. 

An example of the Syrian effort to main- 
tain the civil-war subterfuge came last 
weekend when a few hundred Druze and 
Hezbollah fighters charged ahead of Syrian 
tanks and heavy artillery in attacking Gen. 
Aoun's forces on several fronts. 

Lebanon's Moslems are not fooled. The 
recent gathering in Damascus of supposed 
Moslem and “nationalist” leaders was more 
like a gallery of rogues and misfits — with 
Ahmed Jihnl. the alleged mastermind of the 
Pan Am flight 103 bombing, thrown in for 
good measure. Iran's foreign minister was 
there too. It is these people who know ex- 
actly where the western hostages are and 
who could tree them instantly, were they 
not too busy plotting to devour what is left 
of Lebanon. 

The Syrians play by what Thomas Fried- 
man of The New York Times has called 
“Hama Rules." He's referring to the brutal 
campaign waged by Syrian President Hafez 
Assad to destroy Sunni Moslem resistance 
to his regime that led, in 1982, to the de- 
struction of the Syrian city of Hama, where 
the resistance was based. Assad’s message 
in Hama was that he was prepared to do 
anything necessary — no matter how bru- 
tal — to Ins regime. And if Assad was 

willing to level a city in his own country, 
what would he do to Beirut? 



Make no mistake about it: The bulk of 
Lebanon’s Christians and Sunni Moslems, 
along with many Shiites and Druze, are to- 
day united in wanting the Syrians out of 
Lebanon. This is surely why Gen. Aoun re- 
mains popular throughout the country de- 
spite the awful destruction caused by his 
challenge to the Syrians. Damascus had ap- 
parently assumed that its continuous shell- 
ing and blockade would turn the population 
against Aoun. They miscalculated. They 
seem prepared to accept the terrible ruins 
of their beloved Beirut as a price for even- 
tual liberation. 

Aoun is attractive to Lebanese in part be- 
cause his moral courage contrasts so sharp- 
ly with the values of Lebanon’s decrepit 
(and often corrupt) political establishment. 
He's honest, uninterested in personal gain 
and genuinely patriotic. It’s understandable 
why the Lebanese political establishment 
wouldn’t comprehend Aoun, but it’s dis- 
heartening to see him dismissed as "suicid- 
ally stubborn” in a recent editorial in a lead- 
ing American newspaper. 

I t’s hard to describe what this war has 
been like for the Lebanese these last 
five months, but let me try. I was in 
East Beirut for most of this time, and like 
everyone else l hail to endure the hardships 
of random daily shelling and a Syrian land 
and sea blockade. We spent hours each day 
in corridors or underground parking ga- 
rages. listening to bombs crashing outside 
and radio bulletins a few moments later re- 
porting where the shells had landed. Just 
going to the bathroom often required intri- 
cate planning and considerable nerve. We 
used brief lulls to go out in search of basic 
provisions, only to scurry back for cover 
when the shelling resumed. 

Then came the gasoline crunch, which 
made everything more difficult. The Syrian 
blockade— meant to starve Aoun and the 
Christian areas into submission— cut fuel 
supplies to a trickle. The days and weeks 
wore on, and the medieval state of siege 
brought an eerie, creeping paralysis. Ob- 
taining a few gallons of gas for the car or 
the electric generator — usually on the black 
market— became a major accomplishment. 
As electric-power outages became more 
frequent and prolonged, darkness and de- 
jection began to set in. 

What began to bother me most was the 
effect of the siege on my students at the 
American University of Beirut’s off-campus 
program in East Beirut. Many of them were 
about to finish their studies; some had been 
accepted for graduate study at good univer- 
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•iities in the United States and Britain. They 
spent their last semester before graduation 
hiding in bomb shelters. 

The Lebanese have been living amid a 
drama of enormous proportions — in which 
heroic deeds and tragic consequences are 
the stuff of daily life— and the world is miss- 
ing it, in part because reporting is so diffi- 
cult. You might think, from afar, that the 
mood would be one of despair, but that 
hasn’t been the case. On the contrary, 1 
sensed that for the first time in 15 years 
people were clear about who the enemy was 
and what the war was all about. 

The overriding concern was breaking the 
sea blockade and bringing in vital food and 
tuol supplies. An equally important consid- 
eration for Gen. Aoun was getting arms and 
ammunition to fight the Syrians. These 
arms, for the most part, were said to be 
coming from Iraq. Getting them past so- 
phisticated Syrian maritime radars required 
skill and daring. Freelance ship captains, for 
an exorbitant price, would dodge Syrian 
coastal guns and steer their vessels into ar- 
my-controlled harbors. Every time we 
heard that another ship had successfully run 
the blockade, we had the feeling a great vic- 
tory had been scored. 

Since the beginning of this month a dif- 
ficult situation has become appallingly 
worse with the shelling escalating to un- 
precedented levels of ferocity on all sides. 
Chances for any sort of political dialogue 



seem so remote right now. And yet such a 
dialogue is the only eventual way out for all 
parties to this conflict. 

Michel Aoun has made it clear on more 
than one occasion, particularly to the spe- 
cial Arab League committee that has been 
handling the Lebanon crisis, that he is ready 
for dialogue on all the issues once the Syr- 
ians agree to a lasting ceasefire and the lift- 
ing of their blockade. Aoun’s point is sim- 
plicity itself: Negotiations and dialogue at 
the point of a foreign gun are ludicrous. Be- 
sides, it is somewhat ironic that a repres- 
sive regime with so much blood on its hands 
should be insisting on “political reforms” in 
a neighboring country as the precondition 
for a cessation of hostilities. 

The Arab League committee worked 
tirelessly to explore ways of getting the 
Syrians to agree to a ceasefire and an end to 
the blockade. Their statement earlier this 
month announcing that they had reached a 
dead end didn't specifically blame Damas- 
cus, but it left little doubt that Syria had 
blocked the peace effort. 

A s a Lebanese Christian, I must admit 
that these issues are not black and 
white. The Lebanese themselves, 
and the Christians in particular, must share 
a sizable burden of responsibility for their 
present woes. All too often their leaders 
have been preoccupied with greed and self- 
promotion at the expense of the common 
good. The Lebanese Forces militia, the 



Christians’ self-proclaimed protectors, 
didn’t do a good job of representing this last 
free Christian community in the Middle 
East. Their image in the West, as right- 
wing “Phalangists," was unattractive. And 
at home, Lebanese grew tired of the Chris- 
tian militia’s private ports and heavy 
taxes — not to mention its trafficking in con- 
traband and prostitution. Aoun marked a re- 
freshing change. 

My late father, Charles Malik, was co-au- 
thor (with Eleanor Roosevelt) of the 1948 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and 
later president of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly. He spent a great deal of his 
life pondering the question of moral respon- 
sibility in international affairs, and the ob- 
ligation of nations large and small to reckon 
with the judgment of history. Towards the 
end of his life, what bothered him most was 
the inability of people in the comfortable 
capitals of the West to empathize with peo- 
ple elsewhere — and to understand that 
some problems in the world truly are a 
question of right and wrong, of good and 
evil. 

What has been happening in Lebanon is 
such a moral issue. The Pope said it most 
clearly last week when he described Syrian 
aggression in Lebanon as ‘‘genocide.’’ How 
the West should respond to this tragedy is a 
complicated question. What isn’t complicat- 
ed is the need for a bold and imaginative 
and yes, a moral — response. 



